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Sinful man ? For what sins of mine, do you visit me with this punishment ?
Alas, man is cruel. He will kill me forthwith; tear off my wmgs; roast rue on
fire. Who will save me from him ? In order that he may eat, I must die, a
jewel like me must be destroyed. My mate, disconsolate, must also die. On
whom will she now rely ?l

The king, moved by compassion, lets go the bird; and,
in return, it flies to Damayanti and inspires her with a
tender feeling for Nala. When Bhimaka holds a svayam-
vara for his daughter, Nala and other kings, and even gods
attend. Inspired by jealousy, the gods, including Indra,
Varuna and Dharma, transform one another's face into
that of a dog, a cat, a monkey or a bear. This touch of
vulgarity scarcely meets the requirements of art, but, for
the poet, Puranic personages were only pegs to hang con-
temporary pictures from, Damayanti selects Nala, is
married to him, and returns with him to his capital

On one occasion, Nala plays dice with his brother, and
loses the stake; and, in consequence, he has to give up his
throne and go to a forest for three years. Damayanti bids
a touching farewell to her children when she loyally
follows Nala to the forest. Misfortunes befall the pair as
they wander through the forests. Kali, the spirit of the Iron
Age, instigates Nala to desert Damayanti while she is lying
asleep in the forest. She wanders in the forest, alone and
terrified, calling upon Nala in piteous wails. She is partly
swallowed by a python, and narrowly escapes death.

These parts of the poem, already worked upon by so
many poets, bear testimony to the poet's mastery in dealing
with tragic situations. But in case of Old Gujarat! works,
estimates can be only comparative; though a masterpiece
among the akhyanas of the period, Nalakhyftna is but a crude
vulgarisation of the noble original in the MnhnbhSrata.
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